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We received a gift subscription to FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, and enjoy each issue as 
we spend several weeks each year in Florida. 

We've heard of dude ranches in Florida, 
and this summer would like to take our 
children to one. I’ve been watching the 
ads in FLORIDA WILDLIFE, but all of 
the places listed are for fishing and hunt- 
ing. I’ve also written to several Chambers 
of Commerce, but have not been given the 
name of any such ranch. 

Do you have the name of a dude ranch 
where we can get horseback riding and 
fishing in July? 

MRS. ALFRED J. FARACO 
5622 W. Cullom Ave. 
Chicago 34, IIL. 

Any help for Mrs. Faraco? 


STOOL SITTING 
You write worlds of stuff about conserva- 
tion and you sit right on your stool and let 
the gar, mud and catfish destroy all the 
game fish in the lakes of Florida. Back in 
the ’20’s, there were more fish caught with 
hooks and lines in Lochloosa than there 
is today, yet back then they had basket nets 
and seines. Now the gar have taken over 
and of course the game fish leave when the 
gar are there. 
PLEASE DO SOMETHING! 
I. P. SHEPHERD 
Starke 
Who, me? 


EVEN ADS GOOD 
Your splendid, instructive and interesting 
magazine is the biggest dollar’s worth I 
know of. I would not be without it. The 
subject matter is timely, and always well 
written. The illustrations are splendid, and 
the advertisements are an important addition. 
My sincerest and best wishes for contin- 
ued success. 
RICHARD F, DECKERT 
Miami 


(Continued on Page 27) 





“Ohe Caves see 


Aerial view of Florida’s Lake County, 
near Leesburg. 
Photo by Florida News Bureau 
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RF” THOUSANDS of years, mankind has spent 
endless hours concocting magical charms, 
chemical formulas and exotic processes that 
might be used as medicines for curing the ail- 
ments of other human beings. Millions upon 
millions of dollars have been spent in this end- 
less search for an all-inclusive cure-all potion. 


But in all this time so many of us have com- 
pletely disregarded that essential! formula for 
health and happiness — relaxation. All of our 
drugs, all of our medications and all of our sci- 
ences are almost as nothing beside the simple 
treatment prescribed by Mother Nature that 
is contained in the three words: “Let’s go 
fishing!” 

For fishing, as any aneler knows, is an avo- 
cation that somehow sets a man apart from 
his fellowmen. Not that it makes him a better 
mau than others, but that it lends a more dis- 
tinctive flavor to his way of thinking and his 
method of living. Fishing leaves a special mark 
upon a man’s spirit that is clearly discernible 
only to his fellow anglers. 

Never forget that a boy who is fishing is not 
delinquent, and a man who is angling has no 
time for the meaner or more sordid things of 


life. 

Many a man goes fishing, not to catch fish, 
but simply to go fishing. He wants something 
to take him out-of-doors, away from the clash 
and clatter of modern life and out where he 
can think and meditate and ponder upon such 
things as meets his fancy, with no disturbances. 


It is an escape for him. An escape into the 
peaceful outdoors where the running water 
chuckles, the birds sing merrily in the green 
treetops, and the warm sun heals his soul. An 
escape into a place where he can cock his ears 
to the rustle of growing things about him; 
sharpen his eyes upon the swooping flights of 
a hungry hawk; fill his nostrils with the clean 
scent of free air; feel the whisper of a soft 
breeze upon his cheek; and absorb an entirely 
peaceful world through all of his senses. 

And he comes back healed; rested for the 
fray of making a living and speaking kindly 
once more to his family and neighbors and en- 
emies. It doesn't matter whether he has caught 
a fish or not — he has still captured something 
that his human frailties sadly needed. He is 
completely at peace, and no longer needs the 
anxious attentions of a psychiatrist, doctor or 
lawyer. 

In a sense, he has been reborn. He has gone 
fishing and all is right with the world. 

So if youre tired and weary of leading a 
modern existence, upset by the mumble and 
jumble of business methods, or just want to 
get away from it all — then take a full measure 
of Mother Nature's own home remedy. In other 
words: 

Let's go fishing! 
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NATURE'S CUPERO 


YT IS recorded that President Wil- 
| liam Henry Harrison died of 
+X. acute indigestion after eating a 
sackful of cherries and drinking a 
quart of buttermilk followed by a 
pitcher of ice water. Since it was an 
extremely hot day, and the President, 
himself, was hot and steaming at the 
time, it seems hardly fair to blame his 
death on a so-called “poisonous com- 
bination” of cherries and milk. 

It is true, however, that the wilted 
leaves of some of the wild cherries 
sometimes poison cattle and other 
domestic animals, and that the fruit 
of some wild cherries, especially the 
western choke-berries, may cause 
Sickness and even death. 

There is also a common belief that 
cherries are especially dangerous to 
human beings when taken in combina- 
tion with milk. But these cases of 
“cherry poisoning” actually result 
only when the fruit has been eaten in 
great quantities, resulting in indiges- 
tion from over-cramming. 
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and lawns are filled 
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food, 


with 


By 
DR. RAYMOND F. BELLAMY 


Florida State University 


It is certain that if we eat the wild 
cherries found in Florida in quantities 
less than big double-hands-full, there 
is no danger whatsoever. Our wild 
cherries may be somewhat bitter, but 
they do have a rather pleasing taste 
when fully ripe. If cooked, the seeds 
of wild cherries should be discarded 
beforehand, as the bitter taste in a 
cherry is always near the seed or pit. 

The native Florida crab-apple is 
theoretically edible, although it is “so 
sour it would make a pig squeal.” In 
fact, there is something about the 
quality of its taste that no amount of 
sugar will overcome; but, when par- 
boiled in soda, it will make good pre- 
serves. 


ri r 
Pian ! 


if 3 af A, VAs 
Aenneth A. YYaqner 








g ge gs. S atisenwee 
as are our forests, Tielas, and swamps 


Close akin to the crab apples are 
haws, or hawthorns, some of which 
bear in early spring, and one of which 
carries its red berries until mid-winter 
and makes beautiful Christmas bou- 
quets. All haws are edible, but the 
Mayhaw is the best known. I would 
gladly enter the Mayhaw in any con- 
test as the fruit which is infested by 
the most worms per cubic inch. A 
worm-free Mayhaw is, so far as I am 
concerned, an unknown phenomenon ; 
but in spite of this, they do make won- 
derful jelly. 

We have three kinds of plums in 
Florida, Sloe, Chickasaw, and “Big 
Red”. The Sloe plum is small and 
dark purple and quite bitter, even 
when dead ripe; however, it would 
sustain life if a more pleasing food 
was lacking. Most of the Chickasaw 
plums are somewhat sour, but oc- 
casionally a tree that bears sweet and 
really palatable fruit may be found. 
The Chickasaw is the most abundant 
of the three plums, and grows com- 
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There is no reason why roots of plants like 
water-lilies cannot be used for human foods. 


monly in thickets along the road side 
and in open fields. The red plum is 
rare, usually growing in low moist 
ground, and its fruit is much the best 
of the three. Like wild cherries, the 
bitter taste centers near the seed, and 
when cooked, the seeds should be dis- 
carded first. 

Blackberries and dewberries grow 
wild by hundreds of tons, and are 
found almost everywhere; they last 
over a long period, practically all sum- 
mer. In Florida, the dewberry is bet- 
ter and jucier than the blackberry, 
and is found somewhat earlier in the 
season. Both of these berries are 
good when raw, stewed, or in jam and 
jelly, and are especially good when 
used in pies. 

All of the above fruits, including 
the wild cherries, belong to the rose 
family, and one of the most surpris- 
ing fruits of all is produced by the 
rose, itself. Cultivated roses ordinari- 
ly do not produce fruits, but wild rose 
bushes have little red apple-like fruits 
called rose hips. They taste slightly 
like apples, but are rather dry and 
hard. Their importance lies in the 
fact that they are unusually rich in 
vitamins, as the British discovered 
during the war. In Florida, wild roses 
grow mostly along edges of streams 
and lakes, and bear their fruit on 
long, vine-like branches. 

Another family which produces 
many fruits is the huckleberry fam- 
ily. In Florida we have the huckle- 
berry and blueberry growing wild, 
and both are delicious, either raw or 
cooked. Later in the fall, in fact in 
midwinter, the sparkleberry shrub 
carries its crop of small, but well- 
flavored, fruit. 
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Jack-in-the-pulpit roots must be parboiled 
before eating to remove poisonous elements. 


The cranberry is not found wild in 
Florida, but in some places in the 
state there is an “Ogeche Plum”, 
called by some natives a “High Cran- 
berry”, which is really one of the tup- 
elos, differing from the typical tupelo 
in having red rather than blue-black 
berries. 

Other edible Florida fruits are scat- 
tered among various botanical fam- 
ilies or groups. Elderberries are good 
either raw or cooked. The elder bush 
furnishes a variety of foods; we have 
noted in the first of these two articles 
that its leaves and young shoots make 
good greens, and its berries are edible, 
and, in addition, even the flowers may 
be eaten. If the small white flowers 
are shattered off and mixed with pan- 
cake batter, they make the cakes brit- 
tle and add a pleasing flavor. The 
flowers may be held by the stem and 
dipped in the batter and thus trans- 
ferred to the griddle or skillet. When 
this is done the stem should be cut 
loose with scissors before the cake is 
turned. I have never been overly suc- 
cessful in this last maneuver, myself, 
but it can be done. 

Mulberries have always been among 
my favorite wild fruits. The squir- 
rel’s whole digestive system, and much 
of its exterior, turns dark purple dur- 
ing mulberry season, for the squirrels 
know what is good to eat. It is 
Surprising how many mulberries a 
growing boy can eat, but I have never 
heard of a boy becoming sick as a 
result. Mulberries are not only good 
raw, but they also make excellent pies. 
They are apt to be infested with in- 
sects, but no more so than other fruits. 

Another little known edible fruit 
is the “black haw’. These blue-black 
berries are a favorite of the opossum, 





related to the huckleberry, the 
flavorsome fruit. 


Closely 
sparkleberry has small, 


and other animals, but few human 
beings know of their food value. 

Florida wild persimmons are much 
smaller than the cultivated varieties, 
but they are much better to eat when 
ripe. They ripen much earlier in Flor- 
ida than further north, sometimes as 
early as August. Persimmons are said 
to be a valuable food for anemic pa- 
tients, and have been extensively used 
as food in hospitals. 

Although Florida is known for its 
swamps, rather than its deserts, there 
are many native cactus plants, more 
species occurring in South Florida 
than in the northern part. The cactus 
fruit is often edible after it is peeled, 
and has a pleasing flavor, one of its 
virtues being that it is somewhat 
thirst quenching. 

Treading on more _ dangerous 
ground, there are some fruits of the 
Solanaceae family, which includes 
such domesticated plants as the to- 
mato, potato and tobacco, which are 
edible, among them the ground cherry, 
or Jerusalem eherry. The novice had 
best leave these alone as there is too 
much danger of picking the deadly 
nightshade, or any one of several 
other highly poisonous fruits. Inci- 
dentally, a dangerously poison weed 
which grows around our barnlots is 
the Jimson weed, and precautions 
should be taken to keep children from 
eating its seeds or chewing the leaves. 

In addition to fleshy fruits, there 
are many dry fruits or seeds which 
may be eaten in Florida. It is amaz- 
ing how much good food is wasted in 
America. If we leach water through 
crushed acorns, for instance, the bit- 
ter chemical will be removed and the 
acorns will then taste much like chest- 
nuts. Burying them whole in swamp 
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may be bitter, but 


Florida wild cherries 
have a pleasing taste when fully ripened. 


mud for a while will have the same 
effect, but this process turns them 


black, and that would offend the sen- 


sitivities of some people. 


Chinquapins, which are rather 


abundant in some parts of the state, 


are merely specialized acorns which 
lack the bitter taste. Another near 
relative is the beechnut, which is the 
aristocrat of them all. If you ever get 
a chance to eat some of these little 
three-sided delicacies, do not miss it. 
The beechnut once furnished the bulk 
of food for the wild pigeons which 
migrated in such uncounted millions, 
and the destruction of the beech for- 
ests had much to do with the extinc- 
tion of these wonderful birds. The 
few beech trees which now remain 
seem to bear very few nuts, and, un- 
fortunately, there are not many young 
people who have ever tasted one. 

Closely akin to the oaks and beeches 
are the walnuts and hickories. Black 
walnuts are not only good when eaten 
raw, but they give a flavor to some 
candies, such as the log-cabin rolls, 
for which there is no substitute. Flor- 
ida hickorynuts are pretty bitter, but 
some of the species are not too bad. 
They may be leached, as the acorns 
are, with a similar improvement in 
their taste. Hickory nuts have one 
advantage over pecans in that their 
Shells are not bitter. The Indians 
mash up a pile of them and put them 
in a vessel of water to allow the shells 
to settle to the bottom. With gentle 
Stirring, the kernels can then be 
poured off with the water. Deer meat 
cooked with this hickorynut mash 
makes a delicious dish. Naturally, 
other meats may be substituted for the 
venison, and crushed acorns may be 
used instead of hickory nuts. 
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Hawthorns may bear fruit in early spring 
and some carry berries until mid-winter. 


The yellow lotus which grows abun- 
dantly in our lakes bears a funnel- 
shaped capsule which holds several 
seeds that look almost exactly like 
acorns. The Indians in the Northwest 
used to harvest great quantities of 
these for food, and they are a source 
of food for our wild ducks, as is the 
wild rice which grows in scattered 
localities in the rivers which rise from 
cold springs, such as the Wakulla and 
St. Marks rivers in Northwest Flor- 
ida. Wild rice is a delicacy, and is 
sold at fancy prices. 

Pine seeds are quite good to eat, 
but, in Florida, only the long-leaf and 
slash pine produce seeds large enough 
to be important as food. Squirrels and 
pigs eat large numbers of them. 

There are many other edible seeds 
of less significance, either because of 
scarcity or lack of flavor. Maple seeds 
are not bad, but they are rarely eaten 
by humans. Sunflower seeds have al- 
ways been a delicacy in Russia, and 
some of our wild sunflowers have size- 
able seeds. 

Numerous leafy herbs have edible 
seeds, or fruits. One of the arums 
which grows in swampy places has a 
cluster of red berries which later turn 
black around the stalk. Ducks eat 
these so greedily that the berries are 
commonly called “duck corn’, but 
crows, pigs, cows, and many wild ani- 
mals, eat it also. It is rarely eaten, 
or even seen, by humans. 

In addition to the leaves, fruits, and 
seeds, the roots of many plants are of 
value as food. Certainly the most im- 
portant of these in Florida is the 
Zamia, of which we have two species, 
one characteristic of South Florida, 
and the other found in the northern 
part of the state. It resembles a coarse 


Roots of palm-like zamia are still staple 
food of many Seminole Indians in Florida. 


fern, or small palm or sago. It is still 
a staple article of food for the Sem- 
inole Indians, and Professor Hale B. 
Smith, who has recently completed re- 
search along these lines, believes it 
was used rather than corn by the 
earlier Indians. 

Another root which is standard food 
for the Indians is “Indian turnip”, or 
the root of Jack-in-the-pulpit and the 
closely related green dragon. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that this be par- 
boiled before eating. It is not exactly 
poisonous, in one sense, but it would 
probably kill a person if eaten raw, 
in much the same way that a handful 
of broken-up razor blades would. One 
member of a party merely touched his 
tongue to one of these, and we imme- 
diately had a problem on our hands. 
There was no water at hand, so one 
of the party hurriedly dashed off and 
brought some from some distance 
away. The water helped, but was not 
by any means a complete success. We 
tried everything to get rid of the 
burning sensation in his mouth, the 
most successful turning out to be hav- 
ing him eat some of the thistle stalks 
described in the previous article. All 
members of the arum group, including 
the cultivated “elephant ear’, have the 
same characteristics, and even the 
leaves contain an irritating substance. 
I knew one person who went to bed 
for three days after chewing a leaf of 
the elephant ear. But, if parboiled 
first, the roots of these are good and 
nutritious. 

Spatterdock roots have been used 
for food further north, and there is 
no reason why they should not be used 
in Florida. Spatterdocks are the wat- 
er-lilies which have clumpy yellow 
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4d HIS OLD fellow had no use 
for the game laws but he 

3 liked to hunt deer in season 
because there were other people in 
the woods then and he could make use 
of their dogs. This particular morn- 
ing somebody’s dogs ran a couple of 
bucks past him and with his usual 
regard for the law he shot both of 
them. He put the smaller one on his 
shoulders and lugged it over to the 
big one and just as he was stooping 
to put it down he saw the game war- 
den leaning against a tree anid watch- 
ing him. The old cracker never bat- 
ted an eye. He just straightened, 
spat tobacco juice, and said, ‘I see 


you got one too, warden,’ And took 
oft;? 


We all laughed. “Of course he didn’t 
get far,” Von Walker said. “But it 
gives you an idea of some of the ali- 
bis a game warden—a wildlife offi- 
cer, that is—hears.”’ 

We were sitting around a campfire 
on the bank of the Suwannee River 
and it was not a country of old plan- 
tation homes and darkies singing in 
the moonlight. It was wild and beau- 
tiful and rugged. For a day and a 


Reprinted by permission from SPORTS 
AFIELD, 401 Second Avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


half, since leaving White Springs, we 
had not seen a house or a person. 
Three days before we had put our 
boats in the Okefenokee Swamp and 
we were headed for the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Von Walker, Florida wildlife of- 
ficer, had been sent along by the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission as guide. 

I asked Von how he had happened 
to become a warden. 

“It was more or less by accident,” 
he said. “I had been invalided out of 
the Navy and when I was getting well 
I went on a trip with some friends 
who were wardens. They were after 
guys dynamiting fish. Only one fel- 
low got away from us and he got 
away stark naked.” 

“Like the cracker with the deer,” I 
said, “he didn’t get far.” 

“No,” Von said, “he got clean away. 
There were just two in the last dyna- 
mite team we tackled and when we 
came on them this fellow was in the 
water naked. The other man was on 
the bank. When they saw us the man 
on the bank took off, and I took off 
after him. I could run faster than the 
wardens and I’d been having pretty 
good luck running down the dynamit- 
ers.” 

I believed him. He had a way of 
exploding from complete immobility 


By 


WYATT BLASSINGAME 


into action like a bullet from a gun. 
Charlie Anderson, our photographer, 
said Von had a muzzle velocity of bet- 
ter than 10 light-years a second. 

“Naturally I didn’t worry about the 
man without any clothes,’ Von said. 
“The wardens were sitting on his 
clothes. I just lit out through the 
brush after the other one. When I 
caught him and brought him back the 
naked one was gone—he’d swum 
straight across the river, climbed the 
bank, and run. The only way the 
wardens could have stopped him would 
have been to shoot and they didn’t 
want to do that. Anyhow, we were 
sure he couldn’t get away. About five 
miles off there was a swamp nobody 
could get through, with a public high- 
day on one side of it. Either the fel- 
low would have to double back or turn 
north, so we circled out to get him, 
taking his clothes with us.” 

“And——.7"* 

“He fooled us. At the swamp he 
wrapped Spanish moss around his 
waist and climbed up on the road. He 
walked two miles right down the pub- 
lic highway, crossed a bridge and 
went to a friend’s house. We never 
did get a conviction on him. 

“But,” Von added, “that’s how I 
happened to be a game warden. The 
district chief was along on that trip 
and he offered me a job and I took it.” 

Von looked at me across the camp- 
fire. His face was suddenly very seri- 
our and intent. “And I’ve never re- 
geretted it,” he said. “The job doesn’t 
pay too well. I’ve heard fellows say 
they wouldn’t work as hard as I do 
for twice the money I make. But I 
wouldn’t change. I figure a man has 
to earn a living, but if he can be 
happy while he’s doing it, he’s ahead 
of the man who makes more and is 


Wyatt Blassingame is also author of the 
book “For Better, For Worse,’ published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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... but with compensations 


For True Adventure, you can’t beat 


the life of a Florida Wildlife Officer 


miserable while he’s doing it.’ 

That made sense, but I wondered 
how many young men had the cour- 
age to make such a choice in this era 
when Success is a religion and Mon- 
ey the only priest of Success. They had 
told me at the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission that Von 
Walker represented the new, young 
type of wildlife officer the commission 
wanted. “Only it’s hard to get the 
men we want,” Coleman Newman, the 
commission director, had said. “We 
realize our work is as much educa- 
tional as it is law enforcement, and 
for that we need men of real moral 
and intellectual quality. They must be 
high school graduates, at least, and 
they need an acquired as well as na- 
tive, inborn knowledge of the woods 
and of wildlife. They need physical 


courage as well as physical strength, 
and intelligence. The work is danger- 
ous, the hours long and uncertain, and 
the pay relatively small.” Then Cole- 





man, who was once a game warden 
himself, in Texas, added, “‘But for the 
right man there are a great many 
compensations.” 

Now, listening to Von Walker talk, 
I learned what some of those compen- 
sations are. I learned a great deal 
from him in the next four days as 
we made our way downstream toward 
the Gulf. He talked about the inde- 
pendence of his work, about being 
alone and on his own most of the time, 
He spoke of the security the job of- 
fers now that it has been removed 
from the stink hole of politics. But 
it was when he talked of the outdoors, 
the Florida woods and streams, that 
I understood why he was happy in 
his work. “I was born and raised 
here,” he said. “And, if I retire on a 
pension I’ll keep right on doing pretty 
well what I’m doing now.” 

How many hours a week did he 
work? “I don’t know,” Von said. 
“Because it’s hard to say just when 


Checking bag limits of fish and game can be fairly pleasant part of a wildlife officer's work, 
but he is often called upon to perform more tiresome, boring, and dangerous duties. 
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I’m not working. I reckon I spend 
about half my nights at home. The 
rest of the time I sleep in the woods. 
Once I spent three days and nights 
watching a fish trap, waiting for the 
man who owned it to show up. Then 
there are trips like this when I’ll be 
gone for a week, or 10 days or more.” 

Even on those nights. when a war- 
den can be at home his hours of work 
are uncertain. “I get up when I wake 
up,” Von said. “Sometimes it is 2 in 
the morning, sometimes 11 in the 
morning. Most of your violations are 
in the early morning, but you can’t 
count on that and you can’t let your 
violators count on you. If they know 
you are out every morning from 5 
until noon, they’ll jack-light deer or 
run their fish traps at night. You’ve 
got to let them see you one morning 
at 5, and the next at noon, and again 
at midnight. They’ve got to know 
you are likely to turn up any hour of 
the 24.” 

What did his wife think of this way 
of living? 

“T was a game warden when she 
married me,” Von said, grinning. 
Then, “Naturally, I don’t like having 
to be away from her so much. But 
it’s not as much as it might seem. She 
likes to hunt and fish almost as much 
as I do, and I take her with me when- 
ever possible. Sometimes it’s a help 
to have her along: violators seeing 
you with a woman don’t expect you 
to be a warden,” 

But what about the danger, I asked. 

“T don’t take her where I think 
there’s going to be any danger,” Von 
said. And then, quite seriously, ‘““The 
truth is, the job isn’t very danger- 
ous.” | 

This, it seemed to me, depended 
largely on the point of view. The 
game warden goes into the wildest 
and loneliest parts of the country, goes 
usually alone, and after men who are 
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Hours are long, pay small, but there are many compensations in being a wildlife officer. 
Here, admiring bass, are (from left) : Von Walker, the author, Bill Buford, and Wilton Sauls. 


almost invariably armed. Only a few 
months before three game wardens in 
different sections of the state had 
been shot at from ambush in a single 
week. One man had his hat carried 
away by a rifle bullet; a warden came 
back from an airplane flight over 
Lake Okeechobee with his plane full 
of bullet holes; someone fired a shot- 
gun into a warden’s home, barely 
missing his seven-year-old daughter. 
One warden, checking the licenses 
of a bunch of drunken hunters, was 
jumped from behind, disarmed, and 
beaten so badly he was crippled for 
life. One of the drunks deliberately 
gouged out his eye with a gun barrel, 
and the warden was eventually left 
for dead but was luckily discovered 
several hours later by another and 
more intelligent group of hunters. An- 
other warden was bound and tossed 
into a canal near the Tamiami Trail. 
One regular game violator, knowing 
that Coleman Newman was after him, 
parked his car off the highway and 
set bear traps all around it, hoping to 
catch Newman. A north Florida war- 
den was shot at by a man he was ar- 
resting for netting fish. In Columbia 
County two wardens broke up a night 
hunting party. All the men appeared 
to be peaceful enough until suddenly 
one of them snatched a gun from the 
car and opened fire. The resulting 
gun battle lasted for over an hour. 


There have been, literally, dozens 
of such occurrences in the last few 
years. Some law-enforcement offi- 
cers in Florida say no law-enforce- 
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ment job is more dangerous than that 
of game warden. And the warden’s 
job is made doubly difficult and dan- 
gerous by the deep, ancient prejudice 
which some old-time judges and jus- 
tices of the peace hold for wardens. 
This prejudice is sometimes based on 
politics and sometimes on the fact 
the judge himself has too little respect 
for the game laws. The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission rea- 
lizes, also, that some of its old-time 
wardens were pretty tough characters 
and the unsavory reputation of some 


of them remains to plague the mod- 
ern warden. Whatever the cause, it 
is undeniably true that this prejudice 
against the game warden exists and 
too often he goes into court to find 
that he, not the game violator, is the 
accused. 


Such an incident once caused the 
commission to take all its wardens 
from one north Florida county where 
it seemed impossible for a warden to 
obtain justice. The incident as sworn 
to in court: A warden was arresting 
a violator for hunting in a closed 
area when suddenly the man began 
to batter the warden about the face 
and head with his gun butt. He broke 
the warden’s collarbone, cut his face 
and head, and undoubtedly would have 
killed him had not the warden shot the 
man in self-defense. By now the vio- 
lator’s companions could be heard 
running toward the scene and the 
warden, not wishing to be forced into 
shooting anyone else and in no shape 
for more fighting, left the scene. Lat- 
er, despite the fact that he was a 
fully accredited law officer perform- 
ing his duty when attacked, he was 
hauled into court and charged with 
first-degree murder. The charge was 
finally reduced to manslaughter after 
the commission sent in its own lawyer, 
but even so the warden was sentenced 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. Only after 
a long and bitter fight by the com- 
mission was he finally paroled. 


In another case in north Florida a 
warden was arresting two men for 


(Continued on Page 21) 





Many wildlife officers, like Von Walker (left) and Wilton Sauls, spend a great portion of 
their lives in the wilderness, sleeping under the stars. eating where and when they can. 
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SLUGGER OF THE SEA 


He’s slick and quick. He’s rude and rough. He’s the Jack Crevalle .. . 


T WAS a frantic scene: Several 

dozen fishermen were perched 

precariously on the _ slippery, 
coral-crusted rocks bordering an 
ocean inlet. Every now and again, a 
towering comber boomed over the 
rocks, battering the unlucky men off 
their feet, and only soaking the more 
fortunate ones. 

In between times, the anglers cast 
furiously into the inlet, reeling their 
lures in a top speed as they moved 
their long rods back and forward in 
rhythmic sweeps that imparted life- 
like motion to the feathered hooks. 

And they were catching fish. On 
almost every cast, the rods would 
suddenly buckle down and then spring 
back under a hard, aggressive strike. 
Sometimes the strike was short or 
false, and the fish would slip away 
into a watery freedom. Other times, 
the unknown fish was hooked fairly, 
and the fisherman would go dancing 
and sliding over the rocks as he 
fought for his prize. 

One man battled his fish to a 
standstill, reached down, flipped it 
up into the rocks, and stared at it for 
a second. Then he cursed angrily and 
began stamping on the flat, hard fish 
that he had caught. Under the blows, 
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the jack flipped suddenly, and the 
man’s foot came down hard on a 
rounded edge of rock. He teetered si- 
lently, off balance and then fell head- 
long into the foaming water. He 
gasped for air as he came up, and then 
crawled slowly back to his rock to 
resume casting. 

No one paid him much attention. 
The fish were in at Sebastian Inlet 
on Florida’s central east coast... . 
bluefish, jack crevalle, channel bass, 
a few tarpon, and an occasional shark, 
all mixed up in one slashing, flashing, 
feeding mess of fish. 

Off to one side, a man was almost 
erying. He was sitting forlornly on 
a surf-swept rock, gazing sorrow- 
fully at his torn and bleeding hands. 
He seemed to be crooning a sad song 
to himself. 

“‘What’s the matter, Pete?” asked a 
nearby fisherman. 

“Ahh, these dam’ jacks! 
my poor hands!” 

He held them up for inspection. 
His right hand was gashed open neat- 


Look at 


ly across the palm, while his left hand 
oozed little specks of crimson where 
pieces of skin had been chipped and 
knicked off. 

“T can’t even open and close my 
hands enough to hold my rod, much 
less reel in a fish,” he complained. 

“You hadn’t oughta pick up a jack 
by the tail; those scutes along his 
side will cut you open every time.” 

“Well, I might as well go home. 
Even if I could cast, you can’t catch 
nothing but jacks. That’s what gets 
me—every time the fishing gets good, 
the jacks move in by the thousands.” 

“You must be crazy!” said another 
fisherman. “Ain’t no better eatin’ fish 
than a jack; and as far as fighting 
goes, they don’t come any better.” 

“Well, you can sure have my share 
of them. I wouldn’t give you a nickel 
for a jillion of them. Nuts to your 
jacks. I’m going home and soak my 
mitts in hot water.” He turned and 
trudged up the beach toward the line 
of parked cars. 

So it goes. The jack crevalle is cu- 
rious for the fact that most fisher- 
men regard him in one of two lights: 
They either hate him, or they love 
him. Rare is the rodster who can dis- 
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J LORIDA is so full of human 
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pens 


meaning when we talk about 
stars. This is about real stars—stars 
in the heavens, stars that light up the 
universe, stars that seem to shine so 
much more clearly and brightly for 
the outdoorsman than they ever do 
for the people who stay cooped up in 
cities. 

One who always stays in a city 
seldom gets a really good look at the 
Milky Way, that bright belt in the 
heavens which shows astronomers the 
shape of our particular galaxy in the 
universe—our own island universe, 


one of thousands. What city-dweller, 
whose orbit includes only his place of 
work, his home, and a few local ren- 
dezvous, has ever seen the stars as 
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they present themselves when a man 
or girl is out hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing by night, or just plain loafing 
under Florida’s starlit canopy of 
beauty ? 

Have you ever used the stars to 
find your way out of the woods or the 
hammocks or the waters of Florida? 
Stars won’t fool you. 

You may have noticed them shift- 
ing around from month to month, but 
what is a star? And what is the 
rhythm of their shifting? 

In opening up your life to include 
the stars, the main thing is to get 
hold of a few landmarks, and then 
catch on to the way the stars shift 
from hour to hour and month to 
month. “Well, well,” you may say, 
looking up in the early evening. 
“There’s Orion. Winter is coming— 
or what passes for winter in Flor- 
1a.” 

For a great many people, life takes 
on a new meaning when they can 
glance up at the sky and note that the 
stars are in their places at the right 
time—never early, never late, just 
right on time—not affected one iota 
by Congressional committees, strikes, 
prices, or warlike communists. 

The best thing at the start, of 
course, is to stay up all night, as 
soon as possible. Do a half-year’s star 
study all at once. Why wait? Let 
the celestial parade pass in review for 
you through the night. One of the 
main troubles with the world is that 
more people don’t stay up all night. 
In the daytime we are always being 
interrupted, but at night we can con- 
centrate. If somebody gave you a 


<—@ Stars around North Star as seen over 
Florida during early evenings in June. Note 
relative positions of stars to each other. 
Stars seem to revolve about North Star daily, 
and also shift from month to month, but 
relative positions remain the same. 
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You Can Enjoy A Free Celestia 


high-powered racing automobile, you 
would want to find out what it could 
do, wouldn’t you? But suppose some- 
body flashed a red stoplight every two 
blocks, and you had to start all over? 
You’d lose all the momentum you had. 
You would never find out what the 
beautiful machinery could do. 

Something similar applies to our 
intellectual machinery and our intel- 
lectual momentum. So stay up all 
night at least twice a year, watching 
the stars. You don’t have to keep your 
eyes on them every minute. But look 
closely every hour—and figure out 
some of your personal problems be- 
tween looks. You’ll notice changes 
through the night. 

The main skymark is the North 
Star. The North Star stays put. Day 
or night, its altitude above your hor- 
izon is about the same as your lati- 
tude. Jacksonville, Tallahassee and 
Pensacola are at approximately the 
same latitude, a little more than 
thirty degrees north of the equator. 
So, for North Florida, the North Star 
is about thirty degrees above the 
north point on your horizon. This is 
one-third of a right angle. 

Miami is a little less than twenty- 
six degrees above the equator, and 
Key West a little less than twenty-five 
degrees. So, from South Florida, the 
North Star is several degrees closer 
to the horizon. But for quick naked- 
eye work, you can count on finding 
the North Star roughly one-third of 
the way up from the horizon, figur- 
ing the angle from the horizon to the 
overhead point as all the way. 

Just stretch one arm out due north, 
and the other straight overhead to the 
zenith. That’s ninety degrees. Then 
take one-third of that angle, up from 
the north horizon, and you should be 
pointing to the North Star, the bright- 
est star in that part of the sky. 
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Florida 


To make sure, check by the Big 
Dipper, the Little Dipper and Cas- 
siopeila. 

Find a curving line of stars going 
out from the North Star and ending 
in an approximately square cup. This 
is the Little Dipper. The North Star 
may be likened to a bright nail the 
Little Dipper is hanging from—the 
nail through a hole in the end of the 
handle. 

Then look for another dipper that 
appears about twice as large, and 
brighter. This is the Big Dipper. 
The two stars forming the outside of 
the cup of the Big Dipper point to the 
North Star. They are called the 
pointers. The Big Dipper has a 
slight bend in its handle near the 
end. 

Finally, look for a ‘“‘W”’”-shaped con- 
stellation of five bright stars, looking 
nearly as big as the Big Dipper. This 
is Cassiopeia. The open side of this 
“W” (the top as the “W” is printed) 
faces in the general direction of the 
North Star. Early on a summer night, 
in Florida, Cassiopeia is too close to 
the horizon to be well observed—but 
give it a few hours and it will get up 
high enough to be seen, later on in 
the night. 

Still another test, if you happen to 
be a camera enthusiast, is to leave a 
camera focused on the North Star for 
several hours, with the shutter open. 
Tilt the camera so that the North Star 
will be in about the center of the pic- 
ture. Keep the camera shielded from 
stray light so that the picture won’t 
be fogged during the long exposure. 
If the camera is steady, well shielded, 
and properly focused, you will find 
parts of circles on the film. 

Due to the earth’s daily spin, with 
its axis pointing very nearly to the 
North Star, the stars appear to trav- 
el in circles around the North Star, 
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arade Every Night In The Sky 


so that each star caught by your cam- 
era in this experiment will make a 
curved trace on the film, one twenty- 
fourth of a full circle for every hour 
of exposure. The North Star will 
make a very short trace itself, show- 
ing that it is not exactly at the true 
pole of the sky. 

To get used to the gradual shifting 
of the stars during the year, look at 
them at about the same hour of the 
night every few weeks. The earth 
turns around on its axis in 23 hours 
and 56 minutes. If you see a star ris- 
ing at a certain time one night, it 
will rise again in 23 hours and 56 min- 
utes, right on time. But if we kept 
time by the stars, our daily affairs 
would get out of step with the sun, 
on account of the earth’s yearly trip 
around the sun. So we wait another 
four minutes before we call it a day, 
24 hours. This keeps breakfast com- 
ing at the right time in the morning. 

But waiting those extra four min- 
utes doesn’t fool the stars. They rise 
again in 23 hours and 56 minutes, 
as soon as the earth has made one 
full turn. So, by standard time, the 
stars rise four minutes earlier each 
night. That makes a difference of 
120 minutes, or two hours, a month. 

A star that rises at 9:00 p. m. to- 
night will rise at 7:00 p. m. a month 
from now, at 5:00 p. m. at the end of 
another month, and so on. This sug- 
gests another reason for staying up 
all night once in a while. At 5:00 a. 
m. you'll see stars rising that won’t 
be rising at 9 p. m. until four months 
later. Thus you can have a large part 
of the celestial scenery pass in review 


Astronomical distances are so greatp— > 
that it is difficult to diagram relative posi- 
tions on paper. On scale used here, Pluto, 
mo:t remote planet of solar system could 
not be shown since it travels in an orbit 
72 times as far from sun as Jupiter. 





for you in the course of one night. 
You get months ahead in your star 
study, all at one time. 

Take your field glasses with you 
on this astronomical all-night-out that 
I am suggesting. Or borrow a pair. 
Far away from any city, where the 
massed effect of city lights drowns 
out much of the splendor of the heav- 
ens, sweep the Milky Way with your 
glasses. You will find some double 
stars—so-called optical doubles. True 
double stars (and there are many) 
require great magnification, or a spec- 
troscope. The bright-cloud effect of 
the Milky Way is caused by the 
massed radiance of millions of stars 
too far away to be detected separately 
by the naked eye. 

Put your glasses on the bend of the 
handle of the Big Dipper. To a quick 
naked-eye glance this seems like one 
star. But if you have average good 
eyesight, you can tell with the naked 
eye that the bend of the handle is 
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By Fred W. Jones 


TRAINING WORKS TWO WAYS 

Last month we went into the training of 
your hunting dog a bit. We pointed out 
our belief that a mutual understanding and 
agreement between dog and man is perhaps 
of more importance than the actual teaching 
of the dog. 

Believing that dogs are individuals, and 
that they must be treated as such, we think 
that the training battle, as we said, is more 
than half won if one secures the right breed 
and type of dog, out of the best blood lines, 
at the start. 

With a dog of the right breed and blood 
lines, the actual hunting is inherent. All 
that remains is to teach the dog obedience, 
what is wanted of him, and to want to do 
what you desire. 

Last month we took up a hypothetical 
case wherein you wanted a dog to find, 
point and retrieve quail. This month, let’s 
presume we want a trail dog—a hound. 

Most of the things we said last month 
will apply in this case. Start off, by all 
means, with a good blooded dog—one that 
will suit the game and country you are 
going to hunt. It will pay off in many ways. 

For instance, you would be foolish, and 
would really have a training job to do, if 
you wanted to hunt coons and got beagles 
with which to do the job. It undoubtedly 
could be done, but there would most cer- 
tainly be a lot of work involved. 

If, on the other hand, you want to run 
rabbits, or deer, the beagles would then, 
if they were good blooded stock, require 
no, or very little, training in actual hunting. 

Therefore, if you want to hunt foxes, the 
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most important item is to get a fox dog. 
If you want to hunt cats, get a dog from 
stock that has been running cats. And so on. 
But let’s be even more specific. Let’s 
assume that we want not only a hound, 
but that we want to hunt coons especially. 
The first thing we'll do, if we're wise, is 
to get a pup (remember we're going to 
TRAIN this dog; we’re not going to buy 
one that is already hunting) from the best 
coon-hound stock that we know. 


Then, for the first six months or so, we’re 
going to do just what we did’ with the 
pointer pup last month. We're going to 
teach the pup to mind us, want to be with 
us, want to please us, and love and respect 
us. 

We're going to feed and care for him 
ourselves, so that we can learn all about 
him and also learn to love and respect him. 

Then we're going to take him out in the 
woods to let him get acquainted with this 
big, old strange world. We’re not going to 
rush him any more than we did the bird 
puppy. All in good time, we're going to 
actually start hunting. 

The best way to train any hound is to 
hunt it with an older dog, or a pack of dogs. 
By this method, the pup will learn from 
example, and he'll have the satisfaction of 
game at the end of many chases. 

This is the ideal method, but maybe, for 
some reason, we can’t do this. Then we'll 
have to lay a trail with either a hide or a 
live coon. Or we'll have to just keep taking 
him out with the hope that he’ll eventually 
strike and run a trail. In any event, after 
the youngster has run his first trail to a 
successful conclusion, he should be petted 
and praised all over the lot. Let there be 


if no doubt in his mind but what that was 
'" just what you wanted him to do. 
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Beware of trying to break a pup of run- 


ning other game until he has had some ex- 


perience in running what you want him to 
run. Don’t whip or scold your pup for 
running rabbits until he has caught several 
coons and has been lavishly praised. Other- 
wise, he may get the impression that you 
don’t want him to run anything. Remember 
he can’t understand what you say beyond 
the fact that you don’t like what he is doing. 

Now, I don’t want, and won't have, a 
fox, cat or coon dog that will strike and 
run rabbits under any conditions. I have 
raised and trained several good dogs. All 
of them, I think, had to be rabbit broken 
when they were pups. But I never did that 
until they had several months of experience 
on the game sought. 

As a dog gets older, and more experienced, 
he has a tendency to stop running rabbits 
anyway, for rabbits are tough to trail, and 
there isn’t near as. much fun in it for the 
dog as there is in running the larger species 
of animals. 

A “well-trained” dog quite often simply 
means that the dog and man understand 
each other thoughly. The dog knows what 
the man wants, and he tries to do that. 
The man knows what the dog is doing, and 
trusts him to do it right. 

Punishment of the dog for errors should 
be sparse, and very well grounded. A really 
good dog can be ruined easily if he is pun- 
ished for a supposed error when actually 
the man is in error. 

I never punish a dog for running some- 
thing that he shouldn’t run unless I actually 
see what he is running with my own eyes, 
with no possibility of doubt. That is, I 
never do it anymore. 

Back several years ago (quite a few in 
fact!) I thought I knew all about dogs and 
hunting. I had raised and trained quite a 
few hounds and bird dogs for my own use, 





“You've ruined her for hunting! Made 
a regular housedog out of her!”’ 
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and they were all pretty good. I had be- | 


come, in my own estimation, infallible. 


And my dogs suffered, once at least. It | 


taught me a lesson that was part of MY 
training! 

On this particular night, a friend and I 
had out my two old coon hounds and three 
young dogs, two of which belonged to me 
and one to my friend. The youngsters were 
pretty well started and had run some good 
races. My friend wanted to try out his pup 
as a strike dog. 

When he made this suggestion, I voiced 
no objections, and his dog was accordingly 
turned loose, while the others were kept on 
the leads. Just seconds later, the pup struck 
and started running hot. I then turned the 
other dogs loose, and waited for the pack 
to take off, but nothing happened, except 
that my dogs came in one by one, looking 
sheepish. 

Before I had time to get them all on the 
leads again, my friend’s pup had started 
treeing. Arriving at the tree, we found a 
.neighbor’s house cat up. I insisted that my 
friend whip his pup for the misdemeanor, 
as it really knew better than that. 


This he did, and we went on hunting. 
We turned out one of the old dogs and 
covered a pasture, in which we usually hit 
a coon, without striking a thing. 


By the time we had again headed home, 
all the dogs were out hunting, for I had 
tired of leading them, and they were pretty 
true anyway. 


But, imagine my embarrassment and cha- 
grin to hear my old reliable strike dog open 
and take off almost between my feet when 
we had again come to the base of the tree 
in which the pup had treed the house cat. 
And what was worse, the old dog headed 
right straight for the house in which the 
owner of the cat lived! 

Well, I ran that dog down in a hurry 
and really worked him over. But while I 
was doing it, the other dogs had come in 
and hit the trail, too. They all went off on 
it, opening enthusiastically. 

And, before two minutes had passed, they 
had run down and caught a great big old 
boar coon. Right out in the middle of a 
field where we had never struck a coon 
before! 

Obviously, the coon had happened to 
pass the foot of that tree, and the old dog 
had hit his trail. Circumstantial evidence 
showed that the dog was running that cat— 
but the evidence was wrong—and so was 


I! 

The trouble is that you can’t, as I said, 
explain to the dog that you were wrong. 
He can’t understand that. He thinks you are 
smarter than he is. He doesn’t know that 
you need training too! 


Yessir! Training is a two-way deal!_END 
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Rare picture of a fighting mullet in action. 


Fighting Mullet 


Perhaps you have tussled With a furi- 
ous black bass, pulled in a darting perch 
or bream, and even clashed with a sulky 
garfish, but your fishing education can- 
not be considered complete until you 
have caught a mullet on a hook. These 
silvery beauties explode into action like 
a baby tarpon, and, for a fast and furious 
battle, have no equal, in my estimation. 
Best of all, they are very numerous, and 
are easily located by any fisherman. 


There are many species of mullet, 
some of which inhabit fresh water, and 
others salt water. All travel in small 
schools, but their food and feeding habits 
may vary. Those mullet equipped with 
teeth may prey on small water animals, 
while those without teeth feed on very 
small organic particles found mixed into 
mud and sand. 


In Florida fresh-water streams, the 
grey mullet is most common, growing 
to a size of about 10 pounds. From mid- 
June, through July and August, schools 
of these mullet can be seen surface- 
feeding. At this time, they will take bait 
on a hook, provided it is to their liking. 
They will occasionally bite on worms, 
but bread dough, worked into and around 
little pieces of absorbent cotton, is bet- 
ter. Some mullet fishermen prefer to mix 
bits of bacon, dough or mashed bananas 
with cotton. Frank Burney, Palatka ex- 
pert on mullet hooking, says crab meat, 
fresh from the shell, is the best bait he 


has ever used. 


A long, limber bamboo pole adds much 
to the enjoyment of mullet fishing, and 
there really is no reason why a fly rod 
could not be used to good effect. 

The line should be of 5-lb. test, or 
better, and long-shanked hooks, about 
No. 5 to No. 8 in size, should be used, 


since mullet have small, tender mouths. 
A small cork should be placed on the 
line so that the bait will ride about eight 
inches below the surface of the water. 
If the current is too fast, a light sinker 
may be used below the cork. 

Best time for mullet fishing is on a 
rising tide, especially during the period 
two to three hours before high tide. 

Anchor your boat close to a grassy 
bar, and then let your bait drift along 
the edge of the grass. Be sure to watch 
the cork closely, and when you see it 
bobbing, ever so slightly, a mullet has 
probably sucked the bait into his mouth. 
Quickly set the hook with a medium 
jerk, tighten the line, and from then on 
it’s entirely up to you and the furious 
mullet. 

But a word of caution: Just because 
your fish is hooked, don’t consider it 
caught. Mullet are snappy fighters, and 
it requires real skill to land one. Remem- 
ber that they have tender mouths, and 
must be played on a tight line. When 
allowed even a little slack, they'll tear 
the hook loose. 

When first stung by the hook, mullet 
usually dive, but from then on it’s any- 
body’s guess as to what they will do 
next. They may come boiling to the 
surface, spurt along the very top, like 
a miniature speed boat, twisting, diving 
and reversing course as they fight. What- 
ever happens, be sure to use your fishing 
rod properly to keep a tight rein on your 
mullet until you can work him up to the 
boat. 

The fisherman who can exhibit a 
string of one- to three-pound mullet, 
caught on a hook, can display them with 
pride, in the full knowledge that his 
catch has placed him among the few 
mullet experts. —JOHN HODGE 
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Stretching from Pensacola in the west to Miami in the south, | 
Florida’s vast forests cover approximately 22,000,000 acres, and 
are one of her most important natural assets. 
Florida’s forest lands, producing chiefly slash and longleaf 
pine, support a mushrooming woods-products industry which in- 
cludes pulp and paper mills, sawmills, lumber companies, and 
other valuable enterprises. Today, these industries are bringing 
the state an income of more than $200,000,000 each year, and 
this total is increasing steadily each year. 


Not only are Florida’s woodlands economically important, but 
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they also are an attraction to every person who loves the outdoors. 
Besides providing shade and beauty, Florida’s trees provide food 
and shelter for all of the varied species of wildlife found in the 
state. 

Presented here are only a few of the more than 300 native and 
exotic species of trees found growing wild in Florida. No other 
state in our nation has such a wide variety of trees within its 
boundaries. 

Trees mean both beauty and money, so the slogan ‘Prevent 
: Woods Fires in Florida’ should have a special meaning to all. 


Cypress 
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By PHIL FRANCIS 


BLUEGILLS ARE BITIN’! 


I watched Manny’s cast settle lightly 
on the calm surface of the water, and 
a moment later heard the typical kissing 
sound of the rising fish. Manny’s fly rod 
slanted into a graceful curve as the fish 
bored in darting circles in a plucky attempt 
to free itself of the hook. A few moments 
later, Manny’s face beamed with a happy 
grin as he held up a chunky bluegill. 

“This is fishin’, Phil,” he said, “You can 
have your snook, and your tarpon, and your 
bass. I'll take “brim’.” 

Manny thinks nothing of driving a 200- 
mile round trip from Miami to Clewiston 
for a whack at Lake Okeechobee bluegills. 
Like untold numbers of anglers throughout 
the state, he finds a peaceful relaxation in 
bream fishing which fishing for the more 
boisterous gamefish does not offer. 


The largemouth black bass is said to be 
the most popular gamefish in the country, 
but there is certainly plenty of room for 
argument about that. The bass is undoubt- 
edly top fish with the bait casters, but Td 
be willing to bet that the bluegill and the 
other pan-sized sunfishes attract a larger 
total following of fishermen. 


This is surely the case in my home town 
of Clewiston. When the word is out that 
“the brim are beddin’,” folks who haven't 
wet a line in months rush to dress their fly 
lines or check the rigging on their cane 
poles. Everyone suddenly becomes very 
busy digging worms, tying flies, or making 
leaders. The tackle counters receive a brisk 
business, fishing camps enjoy a marked in- 
crease in boat rentals, and the stampede is 
on. 


Why are bream so popular? An easy 
question. They are easy to find, easy to 
catch, and easy to eat. They are neither 
snobbish, nor capricious, nor unpredictable. 
They don’t care which way the wind is 


blowing, and they pay little attention to 
the phase of the moon. Being fish of simple 


tastes and direct purposes, they are not 
too choosy about how, when, or where they 
eat. Bluegills simply eat when they’re hun- 
ery ... and they're nearly always hungry! 
To discuss all the methods of fishing for 
bream would be impossible in the space 
allotted to this department, for the means 
of catching them are legion. Since the max- 
imum pleasure with bream is to be had via 
the fly rod, let’s take a look at a few of 
the fundamentals of fly fishing for them. 


The bluegill and a light fly rod are more 
compatible than ham and eggs. In the first 
place, the bluegill’s spunky little fight is 
more pleasing on fly tackle than on any 
other type of equipment. In the second 
place, artificial flies will take more and 
larger bream—day in, day out—than any 
natural bait. If you disagree with this as- 
sertion, it is obvious that you have a lot to 
learn about fly fishing for these little cousins 


of the black bass. 


The fly itself is of prime importance to 
successful fly fishing for bream. Not that 
bream are overly particular about color or 
pattern, but the fly—whether a floater or 
a sinker—must be of a size easily encom- 
passed by the bluegill’s tiny mouth. Hooks 
larger than size No. 8 simply will not snare 
a respectable percentage of bream strikes, 
while sizes No. 12 and 14 will make contact 
nearly every time. 


There is no more killing lure for bluegills 
than a size No. 14 dry fly, similar to those 
used in the North for trout. Dry flies are 
floated merely by hackle feathers, not by 
cork or balsa wood bodies. They may be 
dipped in a regular dry-fly oil, or they may 
be waterproofed with fly-line dressing to 
make them float better. Real, honest-to- 
goodness dry flies are seldom seen in Flor- 
ida, and our “cracker” bluegills are easily 
fooled by them. Dry flies are especially ef- 
fective late in the evening. Fish them on 
very light leaders, and don’t try to manipu- 
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This fat Lake Okeechobee bluegill fell for a tiny size No. 10 popper. The smaller the fly, 
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the better it is for bluegill fishing. (Photo by the Author.) 


late them on the water. Just cast them over 
the bream, and they'll do the rest. 

Very popular for bream in the Lake Okee- 
chobee area is a size No. 8 yellow-and-black 
popper designed to create the general ap- 
pearance of a bumble bee. Dealers in Clew- 
iston tell me it’s their best seller, so it must 
have strong bream appeal. Second best in 
sales here is a brown rubber grasshopper 
with a yellow underside. This one is a sinker 
which frequently gets the bream when they 
refuse to come up to a surface lure. 

Excellent, too, are the sponge rubber 
spider lures with rubber band legs. These 
can be fished either under or on the surface, 
and are best in the smallest size available. 

All of the standard wet fly and streamer 
patterns, small bucktails, and even fly-rod 
spoons and plugs, will take their share of 
bluegills. Just remember that tiny mouth 
when you make up your fly assortment— 
and keep those hooks small! 

If you can afford a special rod for bream 
fishing, get an ultra-light one. In any kind 


of fishing the fun the fisherman gets is in 
inverse ratio to the weight and strength of 
his tackle. Be that as it may, there isn’t a 
fly rod made that won’t do a good job on 
bluegills; so if you own a fly rod—any fly 
rod—that’s all you need. 

Nothing special in the way of a reel or 
line is necessary for fly fishing for bluegills. 
Any type of fly reel that will hold any 
type of line that balances with your rod will 
serve nicely. 

Light tapered leaders at least six feet long 
are recommended for bream fishing, and 
they should test no more than six pounds 
at the fly end. A long and light leader is 
always an advantage when the fly is small, 
giving the fly better balance and a more 
detached appearance. 

Fly fishing for bream is easy. There are 
no set rules of casting form or style. Just 
make short casts, and fish the lure slowly. 
If you find yourself missing strikes, put on 
a smaller fly. The smaller the lure, the bet- 
ter it will serve you. —END 
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Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
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A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Riflery, Handicraft, Swimming, Boating, 
Water Skiing, Fishing, Nature Study. 1951 
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The Reverend Father George Cummings 
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NEW PORT RICHEY. FLORIDA 
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TROPICAL BIRD & MONKEY FARM 


Florida’s Greatest Show Place 
3600 N.W. 79th St. on Route to Hialeah 
Race Track. Phone 88-4131 

MIAMI, FLA. 
BRING YOUR CAMERA 
Admission 52c Tax Included 
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NATURE’S CUPBOARD 


. (Continued from Page 7) 


flowers, and leaves which are green 
on the under surface rather than red 
like the white water-lily. 

It might be added that our wild 
plants furnish several drinks, some of 
them more or less medicinal in value, 
and some merely pleasing. The bark 
of sassafras roots, either fresh or 
dried, makes a tasty red-colored drink 
which is considerably better when 
sugar is added. Blackberry roots make 
a drink which is prized by some and 
abhorred by others. The Indians made 
important use of the yaupon, (llex 
vomitoria) to brew their “black drink”’ 
which was used in religious cere- 
monies. If made strong enough, it 
induces vomiting, hence the botanical 
name, but when properly prepared it 
tastes somewhat like the oriental tea 
which contains the same chemicals. It 
has been used quite extensively for 
drinks by white men as well as In- 
dians. We might explain that it is 
less concentrated than the oriental 
teas, and therefore it takes more 
leaves to brew a cup. 


We might mention that the two or 
three species of Florida maple trees 
will not make a syrup comparable to 
the maple syrup of New England and 
the Middle West, but the sap is sweet- 
ish, and if the trees are tapped in the 
spring while the sap is rising, a sweet 
drink may be secured. 

The sources of food which have 
been mentioned here do not at all ex- 
haust the list. Many readers will think 
of other foods which have been omit- 
ted, and, of course, South Florida wild 
plants have hardly been mentioned. 

In addition to the known foods 
which we have not mentioned, there 
are doubtless many sources of food of 
which we are not aware. There is 
room, and need, for a lot of research 
in this field. For example, what about 
cypress seed? Squirrels eat these, 
and become stained a rich saffron 
yellow in the process, and it is prob- 
able that they are of value for humans 
also. And what about the partridge 
peas, and other legumes, which quail 
and other birds eat so readily? Both 
quail and rabbits eagerly eat the spur- 
ges, which are small relatives of the 
poinsettias, and they would probably 
make good greens. The Seminole bean, 
which has a tall spike of brilliant red 


flowers, should also be considered. It 


has a root as long and as big around 
as a man’s leg, and it would be inter- 
esting to know something about its 
composition. It might have great food 
value if properly processed, or it 
might contain poisons valuable as in- 
secticides. The same is true of the 
wild sweet potato, or “man-of-the- 
earth.” Palmetto berries are eaten 
by deer, and it is quite possible that 
they would make good human food. 
Smilax berries might have food value, 
and so might the heavy clump of smi- 
lax roots. 


Research might also be made in the 
cultivation of some of these wild 
plants. Zamia grows in seemingly 
pure sand where nothing else much 
will grow, and it would be interesting 
to plant a few acres of sandy soil in 
zamia and see what happened. An 
orchard of Mayhaw trees, properly 
tended and sprayed, might be a money 
maker as might also a grove of chin- 
quapins. 

In closing, it might be worth while 
to note that we not only neglect many 
of our wild foods, but we do not fully 
utilize our cultivated foods either. 
Right on the campus of Florida State 
University there are several kinds of 
pleasing foods which go unnoticed. 


There are two types of date palms 
on the campus which bear edible 
fruits; one of these fruits is round 
and yellow in color and has a queer 
exotic taste. It is edible raw, and also 
makes a clear yellow jelly, jelling 
very easily. People differ greatly in 
their likes and dislikes of this fruit. 
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“You people are lucky, it’s not every day 
we spot a bear.” 
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The other palm bears a fruit which 
ripens and falls off, looking very 
much like the commercial dried date. 
It tastes exactly like commercial dates, 
but it is nearly all seed, the pulp being 
only a thin coating. It is quite a de- 
licious fruit. 

There is a fascination about get- 
ting our food from nature’s cupboard. 
It is highly delightful, to be sure, to 
sit down at a table, covered with 
white linen, shining silver, and spark- 
ling crystal, and feast on roast tur- 
key, cherry pie, broiled steak, baked 


crab, or other such standard foods. 
But there is another kind of pleasure 
in searching through the deep woods, 
digging up a small root and brushing 
most of the dirt off of it before eat- 
ing it, or shaking ripe persimmons 
down into the wiry grass. I do not 
know which pleasure is better for a 
human being, but I do know that I 
hope I shall never have to forego 
either, for our Florida yards and 
lawns are filled with food, as are our 
forests, fields and swamps. —HND 
(Second of two articles by Dr Bellamy.) 
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netting fish. One of them suddenly 
whipped a pistol out of his boot top. 
The warden was faster and shot first. 
It was only a flesh wound and the 
man was hospitalized for only a few 
days, but the warden who had acted 
to save his own life was charged with 
assault with intent to kill. Again it 
was only a battery of legal talent fur- 
nished by the commission which saved 
the warden from prison. 

This is the sort of thing Von Walk- 
er is up against when he goes into the 
backwoods of the state to perform his 
job. So it seemed to me his state- 
ment about the lack of danger was 
purely relative. When I pressed him 
he admitted there was some danger. 
“But it is, partially, how the warden 
goes about his job,” Von said. “I went 
to arrest one man for shooting over 
a baited field and he refused to come 
with me. He had his gun in his hands 
and said he would kill me if I tried to 
take him in. Maybe he would have. I 
just told him, all right, I had his car 
license; I could look up his name and 
address and then the sheriff and I 
both would call on him and he would 
have the extra charge of resisting 
arrest. Of course I don’t know if I 
could have made it stick, but it scared 
the man. I gave him time to think 
about it and he cooled off and came 
with me.” 

That is typical of how Walker goes 
about his job. He told me about stop- 
ping a prominent state politician who, 
he knew, was regularly killing, more 
than his share of quail. 

“When I caught up with him,” Von 
said, “he had the limit but no more. 
I know he had left others in a farm- 
house on the other side of the field, 
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but there wasn’t anything I could do 
without a warrant. Besides, I wasn’t 
as interested in the dead quail as I 
was stopping him from killing more. 
So I just talked to him about how 
many votes he might lose if people 
knew about him breaking the game 
laws. I never had any more trouble 
with him, and he got to be quite a 
supporter of conservation and con- 
servation laws. If I had tried to ar- 
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rest him, to force my way into that 
farmhouse for the other birds, Lord 
knows what I’d have been sued for.” 

Von laughed. “Game wardens get 
sued for enough things anyway.” 

He told me about the warden who 
had arrested a man for shooting ducks 
two hours before the season opened. 
When the case came up in court the 
violator defended himself, pleading 
not guilty on the ground the warden 
had no right to be on the water be- 
fore the season opened! And anyway, 
the man charged, the warden had ex- 
ceeded the speed limit with his out- 
board motor and should be_ prose- 
cuted. 

And there was the county constable 
who took to his heels when the war- 
den approached him as he was shoot- 
ing doves over a baited field. The 
warden gave chase; as he began to 
overtake the constable, the constable 
turned on him furiously. ““Why the 
hell are you chasing me?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why the hell are you running?” 
the warden asked. 

“T just flushed a bootlegger and 
you’ve made me lose him!” And de- 
spite pockets full of doves the con- 
stable wanted to bring charges 
against the warden for interfering 
with the processes of the law. 

It is this kind of story that Von 
Walker likes to tell about his job. And 
certainly the job of game warden 
seems to be rich in humor. Game and 
fish violators are a resourceful lot 
when it comes to alibis. 

For instance, last year one Florid- 
ian defended himself in court on the 
charge of shooting ducks with an un- 
plugged gun. His defense was that 
he had believed the gun to be plugged 
and it was only after the warden ap- 
proached him that he discovered ter- 
mites had eaten the plug away. The 
judge recommended creosote treat- 
ment and a $50 fine. 

Then there was the man in Colum- 
bia County who was caught with 
more than his limit of bass. He ad- 
mitted his guilt but had an explana- 
tion. He was a tourist, he said, and 
this was the first time in all his life 
he’d ever found a place and time 
where the bass struck on almost every 
cast. “I don’t give a damn how much 
the judge fines me,” he told the war- 
den. “I don’t care how much it costs, 
But just let me keep fishing here 
until the sun goes down.” 

This tourist must have been some 
relative of the violator caught on 
Fisheating Creek near Lake Okeecho- 


bee. When the warden came up to 
him he was pulling a string of 12 
big bass and just taking another off 
his plug. “How’d you do it?” the 
warden asked. “I saw you get out of 
your car and start fishing less than 
an hour ago.” 

“Yeah,” the man said. “Forty-five 
minutes.” He looked at the warden 
and he looked down at the string of 
fish with a kind of holy glow in his 
eyes. “Warden,” he said, “‘ain’t I a 
fishing son of a gun!” 

But the warden’s job is not con- 
fined to listening to this kind of 
story and arresting the violator. He 
may be called on to trap anything 
from an armadillo to a panther. He 
may be sent with research parties 
into the depths of Okefenokee Swamp 
or the wilds of the Everglades. He 
may act as a roving life guard; last 
year Florida wardens saved 11 per- 
sons from drowning. He may go into 
the wilderness to search for lost per- 
sons; on one such trip, looking for the 
survivors of an airplane wreck, four 
wardens stayed in the woods for over 
30 hours without eating or sleeping. 
Not long ago a warden discovered a 
“ghost village” in the Everglades and 
later led an expedition to it. This re- 
ceived considerably more _ publicity 
than the warden who, stopping by a 
backwoods cabin for a drink of water, 
discovered a woman alone, in labor, 
and pitched in to act as midwife. 

Each year wardens are sent out to 
rescue fish stranded by receding wat- 
er in potholes and shallows. This is 
dirty, back-breaking work, but every 
year thousands of bass are saved in 
this way for the sport fishermen to 
take on rod and reel, if he can. 

Around the home of almost every 
warden there is a small menagerie: 
crippled animals he has found and is 
nursing back to health; animals 
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brought to him by uriends and neigh- 
bors for attention: fawns, bears, bob- 
cats, injured birds. When they are 
ready the warden, more than likely, 
returns them to the woods. In the 
meanwhile he looks after them at his 
own expense. 


Also, the warden is given a full line 
of educational duties. He shows wild- 
life movies, makes speeches to sports- 
men’s clubs, leads Boy Scout troops. 
Much emphasis is put on the educa- 
tional phase of conservation. 


For jobs such as these the Florida 
game warden is paid between $150 a 
month—the minimum for a new war- 
den—and $350 a month for a district 
chief, plus some expenses. After 30 
years of service he may retire on 60 
per cent of his average salary. For 
instance, Von Walker, who became a 
wildlife officer at 24, may expect to 
retire at 54 on a pension of about $120 
or $1380 a month. Because the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has been, as much as possible, re- 
moved from politics by a state con- 
stitutional amendment, today’s war- 
den can expect considerable job se- 
curity. Quite a few wardens, how- 
ever, go on to other and better-paid 
jobs. The last three directors of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion have been former wardens. Dr. 
I. N. Kennedy, a former warden, 
serves as administrator of public re- 
lations, Art Carhart, Ted Trueblood 
and possibly others have become top- 
notch outdoor writers. 


But Von Walker and many of the 
men like him do not want to change 
their jobs for any others. ‘Only once,” 
Von said, “have I really considered 
quitting. That was when I was trans- 
ferred up into a new county. A war- 
den has to know all the back roads and 
side roads and trails in his county, 
and I didn’t know any of these. Also, 
a lot of people are leery about showing 
a game warden around. The best way 
to learn is to find a girl who’s been 
raised in the county and whose folks 
like to hunt and fish and who knows 
all the roads, and get her to show you 
around. So I found a girl.’”’ He looked 
at me and grinned. “I was single 
then.” 

“T hope,’” I said. 

“The trouble was,” Von said, “I fell 
in love with the girl and we got en- 
gaged. Then one night we were park- 
ed in the woods and I thought I heard 
somebody seining down on the lake. 
I went down there and started watch- 
ing. As I was so used to being alone 
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in the woods I forgot about my girl 
waiting. It was four hours before I 
went back to the car.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, there was a little while it 
looked like I was either going to have 
to give up being a game warden or 
give up getting married. But it fin- 
ally worked out.” —END 


(Copyright 1951 by Sports Afield Publish- 
ing Company. All foreign rights reserved.) 


* * * 
ANNIVERSARY 


This issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE marks the fourth anniversary of 
its publication. 

Four years ago, in June, 1947, the 
first issue of 16 pages was mailed to 
a free circulation list of 1,400 sub- 
scribers. In contrast, the current issue 
of 32 pages will be delivered to more 
than 20,000 paid subscribers. 

In the four years of its publication, 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE has _ under- 
gone many changes. First of these 
was a change in format from a page 
size of 9x12 inches to a page size of 
814xI11 inches in the November, 1947 
issue. Next serious editorial decision 
was made in September, 1949, when 
the magazine went on a paid sub- 
scription basis for the first time, with 
a subsequent drop in circulation from 
over 14,000 free copies to below 8,000 
paid copies. Then, in October, 1950, 
the magazine accepted paid advertis- 
ing for the first time, with a conse- 
quent increase in number of pages. 

Now, in June, 1951, FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE is again in the process of 
undergoing new changes. The edi- 
torial staff is expecting a permanent 
increase in the number of pages in 
each issue in the near future. Plans 
are also being made to offer the 
magazine on local newstands through- 
out Florida, as well as other south- 
eastern states, for the first time. 

Through all this, the editorial con- 
tent of FLORIDA WILDLIFE has 
remained much the same, adhering to 
its masthead theme, “For the Con- 
servation, Restoration, Protection of 
Our Game and Fish.” 

In this anniversary issue, we can do 
no more than rededicate ourselves to 
the above theme, and assure all of 
our readers that the editorial policy of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE will remain 
much the same within the foreseeable 
future. 


— THE EDITOR 
* * * * 
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SMITH BROTHERS 
TEXACO 


Corner East Main and Oak 
REGISTERED REST ROOMS 
ROAD SERVICE 


Phone 675 Bartow, Fla. 


Thor! Fitscher 
GASOLINE ® 


Jack Fitscher 
OILS 


AJAX AUTO REPAIR 


GENERAL AUTO REPAIRING 
Grady Blvd. 


Phone 613-5521 
Rattlesnake, Florida 
FUEL GIL HOME DELIVERY 


MUNICIPAL AQUARIUM 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA'S 


Number One Tourist Attraction 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


CHIMPANZEE FARM 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


APES AND MONKEYS FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 


WYLDEWOOD BIRD FARM 
1000 N. Federal Highway 
DANIA, FLORIDA 


IMPORTERS — EXHIBITORS — BREEDERS 
UNUSUAL AND EXOTIC BIRDS 


Cages — Feed — Seed —- Supplies 


Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 
A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
H COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 


Keys Made, Repairing of Safes and Guns 
i 1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 


W. A. PARRISH 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 


Island Acreage, Homesites and Business Lots 
at Marathon, the Heart of Florida Keys 


GREEN TAVERN 


Located on U S #19 — 1 mile south 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EATING PLACES 


In the heart of Good Fishing 
and Hunting Section 


VACATION — FISH — RELAX 
at Panasoffkee’s newest fishing camp. Modern, 
clean cottages, electric kitchens, large airy 
living rooms, bedrooms, private baths. Clean 
dry boats, 1950 Johnson Motors, guides, fish- 
ing tackle. Write 


HELFER’S COTTAGES 
Panasoffkee, Fla. Ph. Bushnell 2922 
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SLUGGER OF THE SEA 


(Continued from Page 11) 





play utter indifference when a cre- 
valle smashes into the bait, for these 
fish are the rampaging broncos of 
the salty seas. 

Depending on your viewpoint, you 
either admire the jack for the top- 
notch sport he offers, or you despise 
him as a tackle-busting bandit that 
fights the hook for long precious min- 
utes while more favored fish swim 
by unharmed. 

From South America 
through the Atlantic Ocean to Africa, 
and northward through the West In- 
dies to Florida and as far up as Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, as well as north- 
ward through the Pacific to the Gulf 
of California, the swift crevalle gen- 
erally manages to leave a string of 
shouting, laughing, and cursing fish- 
ermen behind him. They may shout 
at his smashing initial strike at a 
bait. They may laugh and cheer as 
he goes into his spectacular under- 
water fighting tactics. But they often 
end up swearing as he strips the line 
completely from the real, leaving the 
unhappy angler with only a blistered 
thumb for his pains. 

If you are fishing in deep water 
when a jack hits the bait, you are 
fortunate, because this fish habitu- 
ally dives for deeper waters, jerking 
here and rushing there as he presents 
his broad, flat sides to the pull of the 
line. But if you’re fishing in fairly 
shallow water over flats, bars or 
shoals, then look out! The crevalle, 
with his one-track mind, wants no 
hampering bottom under his belly at 
a time like this, so he simply takes 
off at top speed for deeper water, 
even if its far, far away. Such a run, 
almost impossible to turn, if the jack 
happens to be a husky specimen, eas- 
ily ends in an empty reel, a broken 
rod, or merely a snapped line. 

Such is the character of the com- 
mon jack crevalle. His appearance? 
Sleek, swift, powerful, and cold of eye. 

The strong, well-forked tail fin, 
mounted on a thin root, is probably 
essential for chasing down fleeing 
mullet, menhaden, and other baitfish. 
The jutting lower jaw gives the im- 
pression of a fierce combative spirit, 
and may also be of help when the cre- 
valle chooses to feed on shrimp, crabs, 
and other crustaceans. 

Two marks distinguish the crevalle 
from all other fish—a blackish spot 


eastward 


at the back edge of the gill cover, and 
a breast that is entirely naked of 
scales, except for a small patch just 
in front of the ventral fins on the 
forward part of the belly. 

The crevalle, like all members of 
the jack family, has a steep forehead, 
a high, flat body, and large eyes. He 
also has a series of sharp, triangular- 
shaped pieces of bony material 
(scutes) along the rear part of the 
lateral line, near the tail. 

He has some very distinguished 
cousins in his family. The closely- 
related common (or golden) pompano 
is one of the finest, and most expen- 
sive, food-fish in the world. The great 
amberjack is one of the largest mem- 
bers of the jack clan. The odd moon- 
fish and the foolish lookdown are the 
highbrows of the jack family, since 
their foreheads are almost as high as 
their bodies are long. 

But the jack crevalle is the most 
rambunctious, uninhibited, and rowdi- 
est gamester of them all. Obstinate 
as a Missouri mule, the crevalle ranks 
head and fins above most other game- 
fish for one simple reason: Most other 
fish fight hard until they are tired or 
exhausted; but the crevalle fights 
furiously until he is dead. Many a 
fisherman has battled a desperate jack 
for five or 10 minutes before working 
him close to a boat or shore, only to 
have the jack burst into one final tre- 
mendous flurry, and_ successfully 
throw the hook. A few minutes later, 
while the fisherman is still ruefully 
inspecting his tackle, the same jack 
will be washed ashore, dead, having 
spent its life in a last bid for freedom. 
Match that in your book of fighting 
fish, if you can! 

Displaying all the table manners of 
Uncle Ned faced with the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey, the crevalle is a quick and 
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For protection, and possibly scraps of food, 
jack crevalle swim in a school beneath a 
tiger shark at Marine Studios, Marineland. 
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indiscriminate feeder. Unlike his 
cousin, the dainty pompano, the com- 
mon jack crevalle is no finnicky eater, 
but will strike at almost any bait or 
lure that crosses his path. Further- 
more, he rarely plays with his food, 
preferring to hit and chop at it at top 
speed, which means that the fisher- 
man must be prepared to set the hooks 
instantly with the first strike. 

In fact, so swift and ravenous are 
the jacks when feeding that it was 
once considered the peak of sport in 
Florida to hunt jacks with a rifle. In 
the late 1800’s, when Floridians had a 
far different view of sportsmanship 
than they do now, many people made 
a sport of shooting jacks that were 
feeding through shallow water over 
flats and shoals. Sitting at a good 
vantage point along a high shoreline, 
rifle marksmen had what they con- 
sidered good sport because the rapid 
movements of a jack through the 
water made an especially difficult tar- 
get. Fortunately for the jacks and 
their admirers, this is no longer an 
approved practice. 

The crevalle is essentially a fish of 
warm waters, and reaches it largest 
size in the south. Most Floridians are 
content with jacks weighing from two 
to 10 pounds. Texas fishermen, on the 
other hand, claim that they often land 
40-lb. jack in their section of the Gulf 


of Mexico. And at the extreme south- 


ern end of its range, South Africa, the 
crevalle reaches two or three times the 
Texas weight. The largest jack known 
to be caught on a hook and line was 
taken off the docks of the City of 
Durban, on the Natal coast of South 
Africa, by J. G. Hattingh in March, 
1910. This fish, identified at the time 
as being a Caranx hippos (the accept- 
ed scientific name of a common jack 
crevalle), tipped the scales to a re- 
sounding 122 pounds. 

Jack crevalles usually run in 
schools, especially the young ones 
weighing under six pounds, which 
means that amateur anglers often go 
into near-hysterics when they first 
discover that a giant school of hefty 
jacks is ganging up on the hook. At 
such times, almost every cast will 
mean a jack, with a 5- to 20-min- 
ute battle in the offing, and with the 
fisherman always catching the worst 
of it. When this happens, no one can 
blame the poor fisherman for going 
home, as many of them do, when a 
school of jacks moves into the fishing 
grounds. 

As far as fishing tackle goes, the 
only thing the fisherman can do is 
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pick out his sturdiest rod when he 
goes fishing in jack territory. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s a flyrod, 
spinning rod, bait-casting rod, surf 
rod, or trolling rod, just so long as it 
is hefty enough to do the work of sub- 
duing a slugging jack. 

Veteran fishermen usually abide by 
the rule that almost any jack is an 
outright sucker for a flashy, glitter- 
ing lure that travels at a fast, erratic 
pace through the water. This holds 
especially true for jacks that are 
schooling. 

As far as eating values go, the jacks 
are as good a food-fish as many an- 
other more famous species, provided 
that they are handled properly before 
cooking. Any jack should be bled im- 
mediately after capture, and skinned 
before it is cooked, which process 
eradicates any objectionable taste. 


Since the crevalle likes warm 
waters, he usually makes his first ap- 
pearance in Florida waters about May, 
remaining until late fall, although 
occasional jacks may be taken at any 
time of the year. 


No discussion of the jack crevalle 
would be complete without comparing 
their fighting abilities to that of other 
salt-water fish. 


Unlike the tarpon, the crevalle 
never takes to the air to scare the 
daylights out of an inattentive angler. 
But, in its own peculiar way, the cre- 


valle undoubtediy put up a harder, 
more relentless battle than any other 
comparable fish. 


Where the gallant snook dashes in 
at a lure, and then goes into its typi- 
cal top-water battle, making shallow 
runs and low, thrashing leaps, the cre- 
valle hits suddenly, takes deep, slant- 
ing runs mixed with tackle-bending 
tugs, and never wastes its energy by 
fighting or leaping at the surface. 


While the weakfish (sea trout) 
takes the bait with a fast, nippy jerk, 
and then soon spends its strength in 
a flurry of surface fighting, the in- 
domitable jack puts up a bulldog-like 
battle that is always punctuated with 
sharp lunges and runs as he strains 
toward deeper water. 


In place of the slow strike and delib- 
erate, Surging runs of the channel 
bass (redfish), the impetuous strike 
of a crevalle often startles a fisher- 
man, while the following fight is 
speedy and rugged, and the work of 
landing the fish is long and arduous. 


Instead of being spectacular, then, 
the crevalle is mulish. Instead of be- 
ing a frantic battler, the crevalle is 
a deliberately furious fighter. In place 
of delicacy and prudence, the jack can 
offer rudeness, roughness, and out- 
standing courage. 

No matter how you take him, the 
common jack crevalle must be rated 
as the slugger of the seas. —END 
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STARS OVER FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 13) 





marked not by one star, but two. 
These are called Mizar and Alcor. 

You can tell if you have good eye- 
sight by finding out if you can sep- 
arate them with the naked eye. Then 
use your field glasses and note how 
much farther apart the two stars 
seem. 

Actually, with the best astronomi- 
eal equipment, we find that this 
“bend of the handle of the Big Dip- 
per” is made up of six suns moving 
in a eomplicated manner, radiating 
about 70 times as much light as our 
gun, and traveling at about 60 miles 
a second—60 times the highest artil- 
lery muzzle-velocity ever recorded. 
You can judge how far away the stars 
must be if they can seem to be sta- 
tionary for centuries, though moving 
at such fantastic speeds. 


There is no use looking at the North 
Star with your field glasses. It does 
have a faint companion star, but so 
close to it that only large observatory 
instruments will separate the two. 
The North Star is an object similar 
to our sun, but it is 450 light-years* 


*A light-year is the distance light can travel in 
one year, approximately 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 
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distant, and shines with the lumin- 
osity of about 2,500 suns. 


Astronomers use the time of light- 


travel, light being as swift a messeng- 
er as there is, to indicate heavenly 
distance. Light takes a little over a 
second to reach us from the moon, 
our next-door neighbor in space. The 
distance of the sun is eight light-min- 
utes. The nearest star is four light- 
years away. Sirius, our brightest star, 
is eight light-years away. 


If you go out tonight and point and 
say, “There is the North Star,” you 
ought really to say, “There is where 
the North Star was 450 years ago.” 
What it has been up to in the mean- 
time, nobody knows—but, of course, 
astronomers have ideas. We look back 
into time as we look out at the stars, 
seeing some as they were a few years 
ago, some as they were a few centuries 
ago, and seeing the most distant ob- 
ject yet detected as it was about one 
billion years ago. 


While the light from that most- 
distant known object has been trav- 
eling to us at a speed of 186,000 miles 
per second, the earth has gone through 
the last one-third of its existence. 
Mountain ranges have risen and worn 
away, and risen again. The age of 
dinosaurs has come and gone. In the 
last one-thousandth of that light’s 
trip to the earth, man has developed, 
and at long last science has arisen in 
time to catch and analyze the light 
that left the star so long ago. 


All this makes some people feel sub- 
microscopic, mere particles on the face 
of a planet that is undetectable from 
even the nearest star—but that is not 
a necessary conclusion. Man is as big 
as all he knows and hopes for—and if 
we will all get acquainted with the 
stars and ponder on the magnificence 
of the starry universe we can grow 
bigger, ourselves. —END 


Two New Booklets 
Distributed Free 
By G & F Commission 


Two new booklets of interest to Florida 
sportsmen are now being distributed free of 
charge by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, according to Charles H. Ander- 
son, director of the Division of Information 
and Education. 

The first, entitled “Fishing Florida’s Fresh 
Waters,” is a 52-page booklet, with 4-color 
cover, which gives facts, regulations, and 
notes of interest about Florida’s fresh-water 
fish, methods of fishing, and fishing spots. 
It also contains a complete listing of all 
fishing camps in the state that have licensed 
boats for rent, as well as information about 
accommodations. 

The second booklet is the “Biennial 
Report, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, 1949-50.” The 149-page book- 
let contains the official report of activities 
submitted to Governor Fuller Warren. 

Either of the booklets may be obtained 
by sending name and address to: Informa- 
tion and Education, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


New Series Outdoor 
Articles Slated In 
Florida Wildlife 


Hunting and fishing in every county of 
Florida will be featured in a new series of 
articles scheduled to begin with the July 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, according 
to Bob Dahne, editor. 

First of the series will be devoted to Lee 
County on the southwest Gulf Coast of 
Florida. Following articles will feature 
counties selected at random about the state. 

Editorial crews working in each county 
will cooperate closely with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials, wildlife officers, 
and civic organizations, it was stated. 
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STICKS AND STONES 
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NO HUNTING, NO DOLLAR 

I have no more dollars for your FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. Do not think I will ever buy 
another State hunting license, for there is 
no place where a poor man can hunt. 

I don’t like the deal that a wildlife officer 
can hunt, for he has keys to lots of locked 
pastures where I can't go to hunt. He also 
gets a Jeep—gas and oil furnished, I guess— 
and knows where all of the game is. 

I also think the State should open all of 
the Big Cypress area to hunting, and close 
all of the large cow pastures in the state 
that are now locked and posted, and then 
make breeding grounds out of all of them, 
as a lot of them are sold to the Big Sports- 
man for large amounts of money just for 
the hunting rights. Neither the government 
nor the State gets any tax on that money. 

E. W. KNIGHT 
Okeechobee 


SNEAKS PEEK 

Every secretary gets accused of reading 
her boss’ mail, and, yes sir, I do just that. 
I read FLORIDA WILDLIFE every time 
Mr. Martindale leaves it around long enough 
for me to see. 

I am especially interested and aroused 
over the articles on Key Deer. For Florida, 
and the nation, to lose such an unusual at- 
traction as these “Lil’ Fellers” is a sin and 
a shame. Since I am a member of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, I will make it my 
business to forward a copy of this issue 
to our state and national conservation chair- 
men, and maybe we women can get some 





GUIDE TO EASY DOG CARE-—Tom 
Farley. 12-page pamphlet. Illustrated with 
line drawings. Distributed free by Dog Food 
Division, American Meat Institute, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tom Farley’s Guide to Dog Care is an 
easily read booklet containing capsule- 
arranged information of interest to any dog 
owner. Advises on housebreaking, training, 
handling, health, feeding and housing your 
favorite dog. Worth far more than penny 
postcard needed to send in your name re- 
questing free copy. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUE GUNS AND 
THEIR CURRENT PRICES—Martin Ry- 
well. 58 pages plus heavy paper cover. II- 
lustrated with 16 plate photographs show- 
ing groups of guns. $1.00. Pioneer Press, 
Harriman, Tenn. 

This is the third edition of a standard 
guide to the fascinating hobby of collecting 
antique guns. Lists 2,000 American pistols 
and revolvers. Describes, classifies, and gives 





current values for all makes and models 
from flintlocks to automatics, and from early 
times to present. Also contains history of 
firearms, dictionary of terms, illustrations 
of proof-marks stamped on foreign weapons, 
guide to gun collecting, catalogue of flint- 
lock arms makers, and glossary. Written to 
encourage gun collecting. Of interest to 
gun-maniacs. 





NOVA SCOTIA SALT WATER ANG- 
LING and NOVA SCOTIA FISH AND 
GAME-—Written and published by Nova 
Scotia Bureau of Information, Provincial 
Bldg., Halifax, Nova Scotia. A pair of 32- 
page pamphlets well illustrated with black- 
and-white fishing photographs. Distributed 
free. 

These two 6’x9” pamphlets will be of 
interest to fishermen who can afford to make 
the long trip to Nova Scotia in pursuit of 
giant tuna and swordfish, rainbow trout and 
salmon, moose and Hungarian partridge. 
Gives directions, locations, guides available, 
game laws, etc. 


action stirred up to help the good men folks —_——_—$—$—————— rr. 0v800O070w OO OOO 








“ ... then thicken with flour—got that?” 
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on carrying through on the protection of 
Key Deer. 

But why go to all the expense of “The 
Talquin Plan” (January, 1951, issue) when 
the public can be educated to use these 
plants for their own benefit and that of the 
streams, the sportsmen, and the land? Hya- 
cinths make a wonderful mulch for citrus 
trees, papayas, or anything else that needs 
a rich moisture-holding humus .. . each 
stream could be cleared of hyacinths and 
they could then be piled up to decompose 
for the most wonderful compost you could 
find . . . riverfront owners in Lee County 
have started mulching with hyacinths. 


DOROTHY E. McLAUGHLIN 
Fort Myers 


TERSE TREATMENT 
I want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the double spread of pictures and terse but 


very effective text making up “Wonderlands 
of Florida” in the center of the April issue 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

This treatment reveals a comprehensive 
appreciation of our 38 widely distributed 
State park properties, and of the effort we 
are making to place all of them at the dis- 
posal of our residents and visitors. 

When we have done that, these parks will 
make a further enormous contribution to 
this State’s economy. _ 

I should like to take this occasion to say 
that I am an enthusiastic reader of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, which is one of the better 
publications in this general field,: and cer- 
tainly an outstanding Florida information 
and promotion medium. 

JOHN D. PENNEKAMP, Chm. 
Florida Board of Parks and 
Historic Memorials 
Miami 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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““HERE’S ONE THAT DIDN’T GET AWAY,” 
tays eight-year-old Lary Nixon, of Sarasota. 
Lary hooked the 20-Ib. snook while fishing 
with his father in the Gulf of Mexico just off 
Sarasota. He landed the fish without any 
assistance after a 25-minute battle, it was 
reported. 


oS 


: 


QUAIL RESTOCKING program in Pasco 
County is being conducted through wildlife 
officers such as John H. Douglas, Land O’ 
Lakes, and Al Nathe, St. Joe, shown above 
holding bobwhites prior to release. Birds are 
released on suitable land which will be 
opened to public hunting during season. 


IAMONIA LAKE Hunting and Fishing club 
members and State wildlife officers recently 
cooperated in releasing quail on land which 
will be opened to public hunting next sea- 
son. Shown above with quail are (left to 
right): Marion B. Knight, J. M. Atkins, 
Judy Pelt and F. J. Chambless. 
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ONIA took a beating from three Texans, Robert Parks, Weldon Jackson and 


Russell Busby, Silsbee, Texas, when 36 redbreast bream, eight bass and six pike were 


added to the stringer. 


STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


SAD SOUVENIR 


Please find enclosed a dollar to send your 
magazine to Fred Landsea, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

Fred and family, along with George De- 
bolt and family, also of Chicago Heights, 
have just returned home from a trip on which 
they covered most of our state. They en- 
joyed very successful fishing trips out of 
Everglades City, for snook, and out of Fort 
Myers, for king mackerel. 

Both families seem to agree that Fort 
Myers Beach has most of the things they 
want for a happy future. 

Fred took home a broken ankle bone in 
a beautiful red cast as a souvenir of Talla- 
hassee. 

E. R. WINTERLE 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 

P. S. Fred also took home about 20 of 
my back issues of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
to catch up on what he’s been missing.— 


ERW. 





WORLD’S RECORD 


I think your magazine holds the world’s 
record for being the only place where the 
American dollar is still worth one hundred 
cents, as you certainly get your money's 
worth and more from this magazine that all 
of we Florida sportsmen are so proud of. 

RAY C. GAUSE 
Tarpon Springs 





CONCEALED SPINACH 


I’ve enjoyed reading FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, and your organization is to be com- 
plimented on doing such a fine job. The 
State of Oregon is definitely way behind 
in this department of magazine publishing. 


It has long been a pet theory of mine 
that propaganda and information, such as 
conservation, need not be fed to the public 
like so much spinach. That is, as something 
that is good for us and, though distasteful, 
we should eat it anyway. Rather, I think 
it can be mixed with liberal doses of humor, 
entertaining reading, and good pictures. In 
this manner, the propaganda is absorbed 
painlessly but, nevertheless, effectively. 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE seems to be doing 
a good job along this line. 


JOE VAN WORMER 
Bend, Oregon 





CONSERVATIONIST SPEAKS OUT 


The article appearing in the December, 
1950, FLORIDA WILDLIFE written by 
John L. Vollbrecht, of St. Augustine, entitled 
“Save it for Ourselves” is a masterpiece of 
constructive thinking and good common 
sense, expressed in a way easily understood 
by all who are interested in the future 
preservation, restoration and protection of 
our Florida wildlife. 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, 
that too many of our sportsmen only think 
of two things—“What can I hunt,” and 
“What can I catch’—never stopping to real- 
ize that Nature, alone, cannot by herself re- 
plenish the huge supply necessary to keep 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ie. 


Florida the greatest hunting and fishing state 
in the Union. 

As a lad, 40 years ago, I traveled the 
southern part of Minnesota. I can remember 
the hundreds of thousands of “corn-stalk” 
homes built in the ponds and low marsh- 
lands by muskrats. There were literally 
millions of muskrats in that particular sec- 
tion of the state, and, to my knowledge, no 
law whatsoever governing the killing of that 
particular fur-bearing animal. They were 
killed by everyone and anyone who wanted 
to kill them just for the fun of it, so that, 
today, they are practically extinct. 


Today, we are importing many millions of 
dollars worth of furs from Russia and other 
foreign countries which cannot in any way 
compare to the fur of a northern muskrat, 
simply because someone failed to look ahead 
to that time when continued slaughter of 
these valuable animals would exterminate 
them. 

With “Milady’s” plucked muskrat fur 
coat costing $500 and up, men who did 
not think of the future have allowed an 
industry running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars to pass out of existence. 

Had there been a law governing the kill- 
ing of the valuable muskrats, the same as 
there are laws governing the killing of quail, 
ducks, and deer, it would have meant mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in revenue to 
the State, plus a multi-million-dollar indus- 
try, without the necessity of polluting lakes 
and streams with wastes so detrimental to 
all wildlife in general. 

I also well remember how, during that 
same period of time, we could stop at al- 
most any lake we saw and not only see 
fish, but CATCH fish. Today, if you want 
to enjoy a vacation of fishing, you must 
generally first hire a guide, who takes you 
to a lake 20 to 30 miles away, and then it 
is problematical as to results. 


I only mention these two illustrations be- 
cause what happened in our sister states 
in the North can easily happen to our 
wonderful state, unless, as Mr. Vollbrecht 
so clearly points out, we who live in Florida 
see that our laws governing the conservation 
and protection of our wildlife are enforced, 
so that we “Save it for Ourselves,” and also 
will not be condemned in the eyes of future 
generations. Foresight is profit—hindsight is 
loss. Let us all have foresight enough to 
think of the future. 


With the ever-growing increase in popu- 
lation, especially in the state of Florida, the 
question of conservation and restoration be- 
comes greater every year. That old familiar 
saying, “Let George do it,” is out of date. 
We are all “Georges” now. We must assist 
in every way possible to keep Florida the 
greatest hunting and fishing mecca in the 
United States. 

There are times when some of us do not 
see eye to eye with the actions of our Game 
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——— @@loltfe Trading Post 





The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed tor SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


FISHING AND HUNTING LODGE— 
American plan, established 25 years, big- 
gest bargain ever offered in this section. 
$55,000.—E. J. TERONDE, Crescent City, 
Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild 
Ducks, Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varie- 
ties. DAVIS & GIST, McIntosh, Fla. 
Florida Permit #25, Federal #33208. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 
— The All Purpose Dog you’ve read 
about. PUREBRED BEAGLES. Puppies 
usually. All dogs registered in A. K. C. 
LEONARD BENNETT, Lake Weir Ken- 
nels, Oklawaha, Fla. Phone 8464—Ocala. 








WANTED—WATERFRONT 





Located on high ground. Fresh or salt 
water with good fishing. Must be out- 
standing location, south of Orlando and 
north of Moore Haven. Not crowded or 
too far from shopping. Prefer large acre- 
age with late built buildings, 3 bedrooms 
and 2 baths, smallest. With telephone, 
city electricity and all modern equip- 
ment. Pay cash. Write fully. N. Brindley, 
Route 1, Box 276 A, Ocala, Fla. 








FISH BAIT FOR SALE 








LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT’S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. 
Prepaid.—GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIP- 
LEY, FLORIDA. 

EARTHWORMS — Raise your own for 
fish bait. Free instructions. $7.50 per 
1,000. Less quantities, one cent each.— 
B. YOUNGER, Route 2, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


BOATS FOR SALE 


12-foot Stainless Steel Star Metal 
Sportsman Boat. Like new. Also two- 
wheel trailer.—W. D. Griffin, Box 467, 
Quincy, Fla. 





and Fresh Water Fish Commission. It is 
always easy to condemn, but before we 
condemn, let us all ask ourselves, “What 
would we do if we were making those de- 
cisions?” Just so long as the Commission 
makes more good decisions than bad ones, 
we, as sportsmen, should go along with 
them 100%. God pity the state of Florida 
so far as the preservation of game and fish 
is concerned when there are no laws for us 
to go along with. 

Florida’s largest industry is the tourist 
industry. That industry cuts down no trees, 
seines no lakes, pollutes no streams. It’s the 
cleanest business on earth, and amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to 
the state of Florida. 

For their patronage, the tourists only ask 
to be allowed to enjoy the wonderful sun- 
shine and balmy breezes with which the 
Lord has blessed our wonderful state, and 
to enjoy, if they are so inclined, the greatest 
salt and fresh water fishing, plus seasonal 
hunting, existing in the United States. 

We can be thankful that mere man had 
nothing to do about the first of the above 
two, because if we had there would have 
been so many conflicting ideas as to what 


days the sun would shine and the breezes 
blow that there is no doubt we would have 
a “State of Confusion” rather than a “Sun- 
shine State.” 

Man does have, however, control of the 
making of certain laws and their enforce- 
ment so as to co-ordinate them with the 
glories of the state in general. 


We camp-owners who are catering to our 
tourist friend in general, are doing every- 
thing we can to help in this program of 
conservation of our Florida wildlife. We 
would be foolish not to. . . it is our live- 
lihood. 

I feel assured that everyone catering to 
the tourist trade in general will always sup- 
port good constructive laws which will in- 
sure a continuance of year after year of 
the finest hunting and fishing in the world, 
so that more and more people every year 
will not only have the desire, but will come 
to Florida, the “Playground of Perpetual 
Pleasure.” 

E. D. MAC MANUS 
Sunshine Manor 
Apopka 


Mr. MacManus, thank you very much. 
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Skill and ‘hight Tackle 


Skill vs luck! Light tackle vs heavy 
tackle! Sooner or later, wherever fish- 
ermen gather, these two subjects come 
up for discussion. 

The light or heavy tackle angle is 
a matter of individual taste. The fel- 
low who fishes for “meat” more than 
sport is naturally unwilling to lose 
even an occasional fish, and will 
“horse in” anything that strikes. He is 
inclined to use a good heavy line and 
a short stiff rod, and, as far as the 
fun of fishing is concerned, he might just as well 
be using a broomstick and piece of clothesline. 

As recently as 1945, it was difficult, in this part 
of central Florida, to buy line under 15-lb. test, 
and you usually had to settle for 18-Ib. And a cus- 
tomer who talked about 5- or 54%-ft. fishing rods 
was looked on as slightly “tetched.” 

When Skish classes were started here in Mount 
Dora, special orders had to be made for both lighter 
lines and longer rods, and even the salesmen were 
skeptical about the whole thing. Parents of young- 
sters learning to cast, as well as tackle dealers, were 
sure it was a mistake to start children out with 
“grown up’ equipment. Their idea was that a 3-ft. 
rod was about right for children. It didn’t take 
long to change their minds, and now, thanks to 
Skish, light lines and long rods are stocked regu- 
larly for both children and adults. 

Fly-rod fishing was then practically unknown. 
You were told that it was “no 
fly fishing has come into its own all over the state 
now, but many people still shy away from fly rods. 
These hold-outs just don’t know what they’re miss- 
ing. Any fisherman who has never landed a scrappy 
speckled perch on a light fly rod would only have 
to try it once to be converted. Then he would throw 
away all his bamboo poles, because, fished this 
way, “specks” will put up as good a fight as much 
larger bass. 





Margo Hosford 


good here.” Of course, 


Fishing a deep lake where, in re- 
cent years, I was told that practically 
no one fished for specks, and using 
both live bait and spoons, I hit the 
jackpot three years in a row. Fishing 
just offshore, with the boat barely 
drifting, I picked up a fair-sized perch 
that gave me a good fight. But the 
payoff was in deep water—30 to 40 
feet deep—some 50 yards offshore. 
These fish ran close to 1%-lbs., and, 
when you picked one up off the bot- 
tom of the lake, you played it! On a 4%-oz. rod, 
you had to play it! 

As for the skill angle, the following incident an- 
swers arguments about both skill and light tackle, 
for my money. 

My good friend, Charlie Cottrell, an old-time 
Floridian (well up in his 80’s) has never lost his 
enthusiasm for fishing. When conditions aren't just 
right for boating, Charlie sits on the end of the dock, 
in front of his home on Lake Gertrude, and fishes 
for shiners, just to keep his hand in. His shiner out- 
fit consists of a short bamboo pole, tiny hook, and 
bread pellets. But his line is pale blue mercerized 
cotton sewing thread that he swipes from his wife's 
sewing basket! 

The other day, while indulging in his hobby, 
Capt. Charlie caught a shiner, but before he could 


‘get it out of the water, something hit it, and hit it 


hard. Being a skillful fisherman, he got a big kick 
out of playing his catch on his light tackle, until he 
wore the fish down and landed it . . . landed a 
pound and a half of good healthy black bass on a 
line that could be broken with a light jerk! 

If that isn’t skill with light tackle, it’s a pretty 
good facsimile. 


Yh mag Me knd 


Freelance Writer 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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HEY SPORTSMAN? 





LEND A HAND 





AND WIN VALUABLE PRIZES 


at $1.00 per year to 


YOUR CHOICE OF THE 
FOLLOWING: 


FOR EACH 5 SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Prize + 1—Popular Artificial Lure. 


FOR EACH 10 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Prize + 2—Popular Artificial Lure and Foun- 
tain Pen. 


Prize + 3—Mystic Minnow Bait Kit. 


FOR EACH 20 SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Prize + 4—Level Wind Casting Reel. 
Prize + 5—Glass Casting Rod. 


FOR EACH 40 SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Prize + 6—.22 Calibre Rifle. 


for selling subscriptions 





DON’T WAIT 
START SELLING 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TODAY 


REGULATIONS: 


. You can earn as many prizes as you 


wish. 


Please print subscriber’s complete ad- 
dress (name, street address, city, state) 
clearly on separate sheet of paper. 


Always include coupon with subscrip- 
tions and remittance. 


Don’t hold subscriptions for over 30 


days or subscribers will not receive 


magazine promptly. 


! Personnel of the Game and Fresh Water 


Fish Commission and Florida Wildlife 
are not eligible for prizes. 


USE THIS COUPON 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Tallahassee, Florida. 


Enclosed you will find $ 


subscriptions to FLORIDA 


WILDLIFE at $1.00 each, also list of new subscribers for which send me prize + 


' YOUR NAME 
| ADDRESS 
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Before Deciding - - - 


ON THE IDEAL LOCATION FOR YOUR FLORIDA HOME 
Visit New Port Richey 





Showing new U. S. Highway No. 1 bridge spanning mouth of beautiful Cotee River at New Port 
Richey, another link in the development of Florida’s wonderful West Coast. 


Enjoy Fine Fishing Boating and Bathing at 
New Port Richey 


Your Florida Home of the Future 


Cottage Sites . 
Large and Small Acreage Tracts 
River Front Locations in Exclusive Dede Sidi Sections | 
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NEW PORT RICHEY, FLORIDA 
TELEPHONE 3621 P. O. BOX 475 
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